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rM _We have again got into the full 
my DEAR CH, “f sh ’ 0U Id like to take this opportunity of 
swing of work, and I sn welcome new nieces, and how 
saying how pleas« J a a of m y old nieces have joined 
delighted I am that * is decidedly m favour of a 

new competitions. " for our old encmy-influenza-I 
waif, and had it not d>s Home to see the waif, and 

should have e ° name a nd history and all about her. 
would have told you that her little girls want to 

One kind mother has ^ wou ]d like the little waif to 
know all this, and a summer, so that she gets 

spend a few days them ^ ^ ^ girl they are 

Ltogtr. Next month you shall know everything, 
worxing Your loving 
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Competitions. 

My Dollie’s Wardrobe. 

These are open to all the children of readers of the Parents 
Review. There is no entrance fee, but stamps must be sent 
for return postage. Each article must have a label on it, 
with name, address and age clearly written. “My Dollies 
Wardrobe” (see Advt '. ) will be used for patterns, and the 
clothes when made fit a doll 26 inches long. 

In April the top petticoat will he taken. To be sent before 
the 30th to Aunt Mai, Wharfemead, Ilkley. 

Class I. Age 11 to 15. — Isabel Bird (13) and Freda Hollis 
(14) have won books. Good work has been sent by Emily 
Mackenzie (1 1), Dorothy Sayer (1 1) and Violet Mackintosh (i 4 r 

Class II. Age 10 and under. — Mary Priestman (9) an< ^ 
Madgie Crook (9) have won prizes. Careful work has been 
sent by Judy Henderson (10), Sybil Baker (9), Ellie Hollis 
iOj, Cicely Wicksteed (9), Rosamund Wicksteed (8), Muriel 
Mackintosh, Ruth Gabain (8), and Marian Lander. 

Honora Sneyd sent a very well -worked petticoat iu 
December, but forgot to put on her address. Would she 
kindly forward it to Aunt Mai r 
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Little Workers' Society. 

Founder: Mrs. Edmund Strode. 

The work to be sent before June 30th is a print dress for 
a little child known to the worker. Marks are given for 
sewing, neatness and button-holes. An older class has been 
formed this year for girls over ten years of age. 


Dorcas Society. 

For directions see the Budget in March. 

In April make a pair of flannelette knickers, which will fit 
a poor little girl you know. 

Cecilia Coote won a case of scissors for her work this 
month. 


Our Art Club. 

This flourishes so exceedingly well that I regret no new 
members can be received unless they pay an entrance fee of 
1 os. for the year. 

The following members have sent drawings this month, 
and as the majority have sent four each, my readers will 
understand the length of time the criticisms required : — 

Rachel Barclay (10), Freda Rope, Mary Anson, Kalhie (7J, 
Cecile (7) and Tom Parke (5), Brian Crichton (8), Maud 
Baumann, Archie Baumann (7), Eleanor and Margaret Simon, 
Lucy Scott Moncrieff, Enid Pease Robinson, Marjory and 
Gladys Rimmington, Maud Bowyer, Lorna and Grace 
Lawrence, Dorothy Senior, Marguerite Dowding (15), Cicely 
Cholmondeley, Phyllis Sayer, Marjory Webb, Evelyn and 
Marjorie Powys, Katharine Marriott, Kathleen Bird, Vera 
Dawson, Dorothea (1 1) and Eric Steinthal, May and Clinton 
Lewis, Guy and Ethel Lomas, Daisy and Nina Johnstone 
Douglas (14), M. Broadwood, Marjory Dunthorne, Madgie B. 
Crook, Winifred Grice, Willie Harvey, Phoebe Rennell, and 
Madge Franklin. 

The rules of the club are as follows : — 

!. That all drawings must be sent fiat , and not rolled. 

2.— That no drawing must exceed 12 by 12. 
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D _____ : be coloured. 

— That all Uf 1 ^” s must be entirely original. 

1 That the .Hustra 

J ** for Apr* 1 . Your favourite spring flower. 

Sub, r In brush-drawing- die “ Pied Piper of Hamlyn 

II One IU . US *?S! before the 30 th. 


Oueens of England. 

~ • ff „ins a silver thimble for Queen 
Lucy Scott Moncneff win 

lith Matilda- nnrothea Steinthal have also dressed 

Vera Dawson and Dorothea 

“ “Caress Eleanor of Castile, wife of Edward I. 


“Jack and Jill.” 

Rhoda Goddard’s name was omitted by mistake from the 

"Eva^Dixon and Dorothy Gabain have joined this month. 

The following members have sent answers and receive 

larks accordingly • Madeline 

Dlv /._ Alexander Colles, two papers (io) ; Madeline 

iraham Watson (5); Iole MacDonnell, two papers 

Bernard Ward, two papers (12); Joan Campion (6); J esM 

dickers, two papers (10); Maud Vickers, two papers [log, 

dare Pelly (6); Dorothy Cave, two papers (11); Winitre 

trice, two papers (11); Susan Venables (6) ; Elsie Alexander 6) ; 

Cathleen Bird, two papers (12). 

Div. 11.— Rhoda Goddard, two papers yi 1) ; Cecily Foster (5/; 
iva Dixon (4); Eva Hudson, two papers (12) ; Dorothy Senior, 
wo papers (12); Esme Graham Watson (4) ; Janet Brooke, 
wo papers (12); Lilian Cave, two papers (8); Hawthorne 
R.obertson (6) ; Grace Laurence, two papers (9) ; Kathleen 
Hosking (4^. 

Div. III . — Helen D. Duff, two papers (9) ; Lorna Laurence, 
two papers (10); Ethelwyn Robertson (6); Kathleen Colles ( j> 
Dorothy Mayall (5) ; Joyce Reid (6) ; Dorothy Yeo, LLampstea > 
two papers (8) ; Kenneth Yeo, two papers (9) ; Olive a ' 
two papers (9). 
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“Jack and Jill” papers are sent to every member on the 
first day of the month. Entrance fee 1,., to be sent to Miss 
Phoebe Allen, Iledon, Bonchurch, I. of Wight. 


Dear Aunt Mai,— I read in the article on guinea pigs 
that you did not know if rats would go near guinea pigs. 
1 find that they will. They come and eat my guinea pigs’ 
food, and make holes under the hutch. I leave a saucer of 
bread and milk every day for my guinea pigs, and 1 have 
seen the rats eating out of the same saucer with them and 
carry away bits of bread. I have two guinea pigs, a large 
one and a small one. Ihe small one ran away some time ago 
and spent a month out in the bushes, therefore the small one 
is not so tame as the other, which will stand still and let me 
feed it out of my hand, lliey are both yellow. We had a 
black and white one, but our little dog killed it, and bit the 
other one, which had a big lump on its side for a long time, 
lheir names are Jenny, the biggest one, and Minnie, the 

little one - Yours sincerely, 

Lily Crofton. 


Our Cot. 

Eleanor, Marguerite and Mary Dowding sent one guinea 
to the Cot at Pendlebury. 


Our Little Cooks. 

I . Maggie's Chocolate Caramel. — Ingredients : One cup each 
of golden syrup, brown sugar, white sugar, milk, and ground 
chocolate, and a lump of butter the size of a walnut. Pour 
all into a pan, and boil quickly. When it is ready it will get 
hard on being put on to a plate : in this way one can try a 
little to see whether it is quite done enough. \\ hen finished 
pour into a buttered dish to set. 

II. Gooseberry Fool . — Take the tops and tails from the 
gooseberries, and put them into a stewpan, with a cupful ol 
cold water and half a pound of sugar to a pound of huit. 

L 
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— — " . r*. p u t them through a 

Let them stew gently, an "l l"' * *. ooden spoon, so that the 
coarse sieve with When the pulp is quite 

pulp only goes through th s ^ to ma ke the pulp the 

cold, mix with it gradually co . f required . a little 

"tl^Sd, which Will be a great improvement. 


The Squirrel. 

There cannot be a prettier or more amusing pet than the 
Squirrel^ It is interesting to watch 

up and down the branches of the trees when in a wild state, 
or spinning round and round in his cage when in captivi y. 
As the squirrel, like the dormouse, sleeps all winter when in 
a state of nature, the best time to purchase your pet is in 
September, when he will be in prime condition, with his 
glossy coat and bushy tail. 

Do not expect him to be tame all at once, that will come in 
time, with patience and kindness. \ou must obtain a regular 
squirrel’s cage, the centre of which is composed of a cylinder 
of wire, which revolves as the squirrel runs round in it. At 
one end of the cage must be a dark box or sleeping com- 
partment, with wadding for the squirrel to roll up in when 
so disposed, and where he can sleep quietly. 

In choosing a squirrel see that his coat is glossy, feet free 
from disease, eyes bright, and, most of all, teeth white and 
regular. Yellow, broken teeth denote an old animal, who 
might either pine if freshly caught, or prove bad tempered 
and hard to tame. In a wild state, the food consists of shoots 
of trees, nuts (of which he lays in a store for winter use), and 
even sometimes a tiny bird out of a nest. In captivity, any 
kind of nut, bit of biscuit, bread, or piece of ripe apple, he 
will take in his fore paws and sit up and eat daintily. Bread 
and milk makes a welcome change. If you are gentle with 
your squirrel he will soon get to know you and come and 
take his food out of your hand when called. When quite 
tame, he may be trusted to run about the room when doors 
and windows are closed. He shows his appreciation of his 


liberty by running up and down the 


curtains and perching 


on the picture frames or cornice poles. Do not trv this 
experiment till you are sure of your pet. Y 
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the frog who ceased to croak. 

Croak ! cried the frog as he sat among the sedges which 
bordered the great lake. 

“So you are complaining again, are you?” remarked a 
s out carp, popping up her nose for a moment above the 
sleepy ripples, “ Always croaking and grumbling! What is 
your grievance, I'd be glad to know r ” 

“ It s my environment that principally worries me,” replied 
the frog, as he drew down the corners of his wide mouth and 
looked as miserable as might be, “ This lake is so large, in 
the first place. 1 here’s so much monotony in largeness, you 

see— especially when it’s too large for one to swim to the 
other side of it.” 

But / don t want to swim to the other side of anything, 
so long as there are plenty of nice red worms on my side of 
it,” said the carp, placidly. 

“ You’re different,” contemptuously retorted the frog. 
“\ou have no ambition — no unsatisfied cravings. You’re a 
grovelling groundling, in fact, and, consequently, you can’t 
sympathise with a person constituted as I am.” He paused 
to pull down his yellow waistcoat, which had been crumpled 
by much croaking, and added: — “And the largeness of the 
lake isn t the only thing that is objectionable about this 
region of ours. It is frequented by numbers of horrid, long- 
legged herons, and I’m informed, on very good authority, 
that herons like frogs.” 

“ Don’t you like to be liked ? ” asked the carp. 

“ Not by' herons,” said the frog, with a slight shudder. 

“ Well, herons or no herons, it’s my opinion one might 
easily find oneself in a worse locality',” murmured the carp, 
as she allowed herself to sink out of sight beneath the water. 

“ What a dull, unimaginative creature she is, to be sure,” 
grumbled the frog, when he was alone again. 

He was so deeply disgusted by the stupidity of his friend 
the carp, that he felt impelled to croak harder than ever fcr 
the remainder of the day r . But, next morning, he grew silent, 
for he had formed a mighty resolution. 

“ I will go out and see the world,” he said to himself, “ I 
will travel about and have adventures, which will be less 
boring than living for ever in this same old lake. And as I 
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1 am on my travels, 
v ,, oass through many c t in w hich 1 can take up 

I shin doubtless Ug h J U P° . myse lf for the remainder of my 

my residence and raal^e ^ ^ onstan ,l y keep my eye open for 


istence, 

herons.” , . tr „ e lea f of marsh-mallow to serve him 

So he gathered a *"* ’ weather, and forthwith set out 
as a parasol durmg su > a long time to push his way 
on his journey. « 10 flourished thickly near the 


as a pat— , him a tong »***- ~ 7f 

oa his journey. It to flour i s hed thickly near the 

through the sedges, ^ ^ en stem s thinned a 

^’ sedg f- , B ^ a P hTe to make more rapid progress. At 
idle, and he was a an d the sedges with it, and 

lel , g ,h the mud wa eft ^ in which dappled cows 
the frog hopped out into a 

"oiru^LvTtmvelied at least a thousand miles since 1 
JJ,' said. 'The world appears to be a very extens.ve 

Dlace but it is well worth seeing for all that. 

p o y'es and it tastes even better than it looks, cried a sharp 
,oice near at hand. “ Try some of it— there s plenty for hot 
rf us to say nothing of those greedy cows. 

It was a big grey grasshopper who had spoken. It too a 
spring and alighted by the frog’s side, where it set voraciously 
to work to masticate a juicy blade of grass. 

“You seem to be satisfied with your surroundings, at all 

events,” observed the frog. 

“I am,” creaked the grasshopper. “They suit me down 
the ground.” 

“ No doubt they do,” observed the irog', thoughtfully, ‘ f Q1 
notice that you have left nothing of that blade of grass 

r„rv»vP hr ” 


Just then one of the browsing cows passed by, and thump • 
— it set a heavy hoof upon the grasshopper. The Irog 
himself had a narrow escape, but a quick jump to the left 
placed him out of danger for the nonce. 

“Well, 1 shall not settle down here, at any rate,” he said, 
as he resumed his journey. “ Cows, 1 think, are even more 
objectionable than herons.” 

It was now high noon, and the sun’s rays beat fiercely on the 
meadow. The frog's marsh-mallow parasol had withered, and, 
instead of standing out crisply on all sides, it drooped upon 
its stalk, affording but a meagre shelter from the torrid glare. 
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able 0h T d m^t Pa " ted the / r °2’ “ thi * heat is almost unbear- 
able. I must go on to where there is a shadow.” 

>ut as it fell out, he only went on to where there was a 
(Jog it was a terrier dog, with rough hair and dreadfully 
white teeth and when it caught sight of the frog hopping 
languidly along, it bounded forward with barks which made 
t e weary traveller drop his parasol and tremble all over like 
a jelly. As good luck would have matters, however, his next 
jump brought him to a large flat stone, and beneath this he 
managed to conceal his whole person with the exception of 
one limp hind leg, which he forgot to pull after him into his 
hiding place. The dog barked more wildly than ever at the 
hind leg, and the noise he made soon attracted the attention 
of the little boy to whom he belonged— or who belonged to 
him, for there was occasionally some speculation as to the 
relationship in which the pair stood to one another. So the 
little boy came scampering up with a flushed brown face. 

It s a frog, he shouted gleefully, “ I’ll take it home and 
put it into Aunt Jenny’s aquarium. Won’t it startle those 
solemn old goldfish, that’s all ! ” 

Without more ado he dropped the poor frightened frog into 
his jacket pocket, which contained an odd variety of articles. 
These included a peg-top, a piece of string, a rusty tenpenny 
nail, and a very sticky lump of butterscotch. 

“ I prefer cows and herons to dogs, but even dogs are less 
objectionable than little boys,” sighed the imprisoned frog. 
“ If the world contains many little boys, I, for my part, have 
no desire whatever to see any more of it.” 

In short, he was feeling extremely uncomfortable. He was 
half stifled to commence with, and the peg-top would keep 
rolling over and bumping him. The string tangled itself up 
with his limbs, and the tenpenny nail chafed his tender skin. 
To render his misery complete, the lump of butterscotch got 
upon his back and stuck there like a limpet. 

Meanwhile the little boy was jogging homeward in 
leisurely manner, with the terrier capering before him. < 
their way they had to cross a rustic stone bridge which 
spanned a narrow stream. 

“ I’m rather tired,” said the little boy, “so I will sit down 
here upon the parapet and take a rest. 

The frog heard the chatter of the streamlet as it swept 
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nd an intense longing to escape 
-M-s took possession of him. 
the peg-top, which had left off 
unsteady coign of ’vantage, he 
at the narrow slit of light 
carried him clear of the little 
loud flop as he tumbled head 

Dash,” remarked the 
shall have to find another one it 
goldfish this afternoon.” 

But the frog paid no sort of 
He just lay still on the surface of the 
bear him whither it would. The 
• reat lake, so he soon began 
Paddling along he eventually 
familiar clump of sedges, lie had never 
* * i his whole life before, 
by no means too large, and as for the herons, 
he thought aloud, as he squatted on 
ever hear me croaking again.” 
nose above the ripples as 


Suddenly he chmbe^ 

above his head. His spring 

foremost into the hurrying c 
“That clever frog has g ^ 
little boy, laughing, “ We ----- 
we want to startle Aunt Jenn> s 
The dog barked excitedly, 
heed to his outcries, 
streamlet, and allowed it to 

ptied itself into the gi- 
lds bearings. . 


stream em 
to recognise 
reached his own 
felt so happy and contented in 
“ The lake is 1 _ 
they are a mere trifle, 
the soft mud. “ Nobody shall 

The stout carp popped her blunt 
she had done once before. 

“That’s capital news,” she said, 
nuisance with your grumblings, wl 
worms in peace and quietness. B 
lately ? ” 

“ I’ve been exploring the whole world,” answered the Irog, 
proudly, “ It is a wonderful place.” 

“ But is it nice r ” asked the carp. 

“One is happier here by the lake.” he evasively replied. 
Then, seeing the carp’s round eyes fixed in wonder on the 
lump of butterscotch, which had not yet melted off his back, 
he added, in some embarrassment, “That is a curiosity' I 
picked up on my travels. A traveller should never return 
home empty-handed, you know.” 


Felix Leigh. 
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We am'del ** Weyman < Lon S mans & Co., 6/-). 

-? • greet a new and cheaper edition of a Gentleman 


of France. 


i j ~ modest ana brave 90 

simpk and shrewd, so altogether natural and lovable, reminding one of 

ery nicest ‘ Gentleman ” one knows in the flesh. We have been told 


He is such a very nice “Gentleman,” so modest and brave, so 

one 

Hnf thn „ U , „ ” w 111 XAC5>A1 * vve nave oeen t 

North would 1 g ° ne y historical n °vels, that no Wizard of the 
Lr us a do )T US any m ° re - But Mr ' Sta ">ey Weyman has opened 

are vmWh ,° P ^ WC his words with breathless interest and 

are very loath to lay down the Gentleman of France until we have finished 

and ror days afterwards we continue to live in profoundly interesting 


it 


and pleasant company. We become personally acquainted ' Sth Sen^ of 
Valois and Henry of Navarre, Turenne, and a great many other interesting 
people. \\ e learn the manners of court and camp, and not from the first 


page to the last is there a word that a mother would not like to read aloud 
to her girls This is a book to be bought, not borrowed; to take its place 
on the family book-shelves and every now and then come out to be read. 
J Ins is just the book for a birthday present for boy and girl in their teens' 
It should give the heroic impulse— perhaps the best thing to be had out of 
a book and should make the young people think of whatsoever things are 
honest, lovely, and of good report. 

J he A teliet du Lys , by the author of Mdlle. Mori (Longmans & Co., 2/6). 
Here we have a beloved old friend in a surprisingly cheap edition 
for which we thank the publishers. Young people of this generation 
should not grow up without reading a novel which gives an able, just, 
liberal, and most interesting and graphic study of the personages and 
events of the French Revolution, and all the time the gracious and 
charming personality of the young heroine is kept so well to the front, and 
the tale of her life is so interesting, that The Atelier du Lys entirelye scapes 
being in the category of stories where the tale is a mere peg on which to 
hang historical information. That is a kind of cheat that we are not much 
in sympathy with : give us history or story, or, best of all, a story which is 
a real, living bit of the history of the time and serves to illuminate the 
whole subject. The Atelier du Lys would be a charming birthday gift 
book for any age from twelve upwards. 

Mdlle . Mori , by the author of The A telier du Lys (Longmans & Co., 2/6). 
This is another tale by the same author, deeply interesting as a 
picture of Roman life and manners about the year 1845, and during the 
whole period of the Revolution which resulted in United Italy. The 
enthusiasm of the Young Italy party, the liberal mind, and the amiable, 
but not strong, character of Pio Nono, and the agonising struggle with 
the clerical party are very graphically told. The brother and sister, on 
whose fate the story turns, are sufficiently interesting people to carry the 
reader through all the vicissitudes which attended them in those troublous 
days. This also is a capital birthday gift book, and is a very cheap 
edition uniform with the last. 

The Story of a Child , by Margaret Deland (Longmans & Co., 5/-). 
This is a deeply interesting book. It should be read by all parents, an , 
seeing that the child is not unduly glorified, nor the elders unfair y 


